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Subject:     "Garden  Uews."    Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.S.D.A. 

With  all  this  talk  we've  "been  doing  about  using  garden  foods,  perhaps  we'd 
better  take  a  little  time  this  morning  to  talk  about  the  garden  itself.     This  year 
promises  to  "be  even  more  of  a  garden  year  than  last.    Thousands  of  people  are  rais- 
ing their  own  vegetables  who  never  gardened  "before,    people  in  cities,  people  in 
towns,  people  on  farms  are  living  on  what  they  raise  themselves  instead  of  on  what 
they  "buy.    Even  a  little  "backyard  garden  is  "better  than  none  at  all  and  many  a 
vacant  lot  that  ran  to  weeds  in  other  years  is  a  truck  patch  now  for  the  benefit 
of  owner  or  tenant  or  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed.     This  garden  patch  supplies 
fresh  vegetables  for  the  family  that  could  not  afford  to  "buy  them.    ITo  need  to  men- 
tion what  we  all  know  these  days  —  that  garden  vegetables  are  a  most  essential 
part  of  the  family  food  requirements  for  good  health. 

Garden  experts  say  that  the  wise  and  thrifty  gardener  keeps  his  patch  busy  all 
during  the  growing  season  by  planting  one  crop  after  another.    Of  course,  no  one 
can  give  exact  dates  for  planting  the  different  vegetables  —  with  changing  weather 
to  consider  as  well  as  the  difference  in  climates  in  this  country.    But  gardeners 
can  make  some  general  planting  plans.    For  example,  in  the  northern  tier  of  states, 
now  is  the  time  for  planting  lima  beans  and  tomatoes.    But  it  is  the  time  also  for 
the  second  or  last  planting  of  garden  peas,  beets,  carrots  and  spinach.  Garden 
peas  and  spinach  yield  two  early  spring  crops  in  the  ITorth.    You  see,  the  cooler 
early  summer  of  the  North  keeps  the  fresh  pea  crop  and  the  tender  young  spinach 
from  "burning  up. 

As  for  the  central  belt,  there  home  gardeners  are  now  making  the  second  or 
even  third  planting  of  beans  and  corn  and  beets  and  carrots.    Here  are  four  vege- 
tables that  deserve  generous  planting.    Plant  enough  to  allow  for  table  use  during 
the  season  and  a  surplus  for  canning,  drying  or  storing  for  winter.    In  the  central 
regions  you  can  plant  still  a  fourth  crop  of  these  vegetables.    But  the  experts 
say  that  this  last  crop,  because  it  grows  through  the  hottest  weather,  is  likely 
to  be  less  tender  than  the  earlier  crops.     The  best  the  garden  grows  is  best  for 
canning.    So  allow  for  canning  in  the  earlier  plantings. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  cabbage  for  the  late  or  main  crop  which  you'll  use 
partly  for  storage  and  partly  to  make  sauerkraut.    In  the  central  areas  now  is  the 
time  also  for  planting  okra,  which  is  already  well  along  in  gardens  in  the  South. 
One  planting  of  a  dozen  to  twenty  plants  will  be  enough  okra  for  the  average  family 
all  through  the  summer  until  frost,  provided  the  young  pods  are  all  cut  off  as  they 
come  along  and  none  are  left  to  ripen. 


In  the  South,  right  now  is  late  tomato-planting  time.    By  the  way,  be  sure^ 
these  plants  have  a  nrulch  of  two  or  three  inches  of  straw  or  pine  needles  to  shield 
the  roots  from  the  sun  and  hold  the  moisture  in  the  soil  about  them.     A  second  crop 
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of  pole  beans  may  go  in  now  also,  and  a  row  or  two  of  Swiss  chard.    Swiss  chard  is 

one  of  the  very  "best  of  summer  greens.     It  stands  the  heat  of  summer  and  continues 

to  produce  excellent  greens  until  after  the  frost  in  the  fall.    By  the  way,  Swiss 

chard  is  a  "beet  that  grows  all  to  tops  and  has  no  enlarged  root. 

Two  thrifty  garden  vegetables  for  Southern  gardens  are  black-eyed  peas  and 
collards.    If  you  live  anywhere  in  the  South,  be  sure  to  put  in  a  lot  of  these  peas 
and  a  bed  of  collards.    Fresh  or  dried  black-eyed  peas  are  one  of  the  stand-bys  for 
families  who  must  count  their  pennies.    As  for  collards,  you  need  them  to  take  the 
place  of  the  late  cabbage  and  kale  which  have  gone  earlier  and  which  you  will  not 
plant  again  because  they  would  burn  up  in  the  hot  weather  that  will  come  to  the 
South  from  now  on.    Collards  can  stand  the  sun  and  they  will  grow  all  through  the 
fall  and  early  winter  in  the  South,  and  are  at  their  best  after  they  have  gone 
through  one  or  two  light  frosts. 

By  the  way,  market  gardeners  in  some  regions  are  doing  something  new  with 
their  early  cabbage  nowadays.      As  soon  as  kale  is  off  the  market,  they  cut  the 
young  cabbage  before  it  is  fully  headed,  and  sell  it  as  greens.      In  this  way  they 
thin  out  the  cabbage  patch  leaving  plenty  of  the  plants  to  head.    This  young  cab- 
tage  is  particularly  good  if  you  cut  it  in  narrow  strips  and  pan  it.    Heat  it  in  a 
covered  skillet  with  a  little  fat  until  the  cabbage  is  just  tender  yet  has  lost  lit- 
tle or  none  of  its  fresh  green  color.    One  garden  expert  suggests  that  this  thinning 
is  a  good  idea  with  lettuce  also.    He  says  lettuce  often  stands  more  abuse  than  any 
other  garden  crop  because  the  tiny  seeds  are  sown  too  thick  and  the  plants  are  sel- 
dom thinned.    Leaf  lettuce  plants  should  stand  about  five  inches  apart  and  head 
lettuce  plants  from  six  to  ten  inches  apart.    Hever  allow  your  lettuce  to  grow  in  a 
solid  mat. 

And  speaking  of  greens,  use  the  tiny  beet  plants,  tops  and  all,  for  making 
excellent  greens,  when  the  time  comes  to  thin  them.    Beets  should  be  about  two  or 
three  inches  apart.    As  for  carrots  thin  them  to  about  two  inches  in  the  row. 

As  I've  mentioned  before,  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  has  helpful  information 
for  housekeepers  who  are  putting  up  their  surplus  home  garden  products  for  next 
winter.    T7rite  either  direct  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  at  Washington,  D.  C.  , 
or  to  this  station  for  information  on  canning,  or  preserving  or  bottling  fruit 
juices,  drying  or  storing. 

Tomorrow:     How  to  make  frozen  fruit  ices  and  sherbets. 


